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XI.— SCHILLEK AND HEBBEL, 1830-1840. 

Considered with regard to the author's intention, nearly 
all of Schiller's dramas have established their right to be 
ranked among the most successful achievements in German 
literature. They were written for representation on the 
stage before a popular audience ; and throughout the nine- 
teenth century, in spite of the vagaries of literary fashion 
and the frequent hostility of literary men, the German 
people as such remained true to its admiration of Wallenstein 
and Wilhelm Tell. No student of the drama can fail to 
perceive that Schiller is an indispensable presupposition to 
all dramatic production in Germany since his time ; or can 
underestimate the value of his example in all that pertains 
to the architectonics of the drama; or ought to suppose 
that Schiller will not continue to speak from the stage to 
the twentieth century and beyond. But on the other hand 
it cannot be denied that Schiller represents no ne plus ultra 
in the history of the drama ; nor that those who found in 
his work the most to take exception to from the point of 
view of artistic unity, dramatic effectiveness and poetic 
value, were the men best qualified to judge. The imitators 
of Schiller all had their day ; but that day is past, and the 
dramatists whose fame increases with the lapse of time were 
for the most part men who did not begin to become great 
until they had emancipated themselves from Schiller's im- 
mediate influence. Undoubtedly, an imitator seizes upon 
obvious things, externals that lend themselves to manifolding 
methods ; and he usually distorts into a caricature elements 
which in his model have a meaning that does not lie upon 
the surface. Schiller's most conspicuous trait is a certain 
grandeur of style, which his admirers feel to be idealism, 
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and his critics declare to be occasionally sheer fustian. His 
idealism is an undaunted soaring above the commonplaces of 
life, which may seem freedom from the trammels of reality 
or inadequate representation of actualities, according to the 
temper and attitude of his reader. Schiller builds his phi- 
losophy upon a sense of the tragedy of human life. He 
takes account of the stubborn obstacles to goodness and 
beauty; he contemplates the individual's rebellion against 
the moral law and the swiftly ensuing punishment thereof; 
he interprets in symbolical form the contending forces that 
actuated the heroes of history; and in every one of his 
dramas he represents a more or less typical fate of man. 
But it may be said that the men and women whom he 
creates are more often types than characters, that they act 
from motives that are human but are not individual, so that 
his psychology appears in general true or in particular 
naive, according to the expectation with which a penetrating 
mind examines his workmanship. 

The ordinary theatre audience has neither time nor incli- 
nation for penetrating examination, and experience forbids 
us to underestimate even declamation and declamatory 
qualities of style. A measure of nai'vet6 is indispensable 
to the enjoyment of any form of art. But a drama is not 
merely a play to be enacted ; it is also a piece of literature ; 
and a dramatist, or a student of the drama, who speculates 
on the means of literary expression and the things to be 
expressed in dramatic form, cannot long remain in the 
attitude of childlike receptivity which Schiller not improperly 
expected of his auditors. A youth hears or reads with 
sympathetic enthusiasm the speeches of Rudenz or Max 
Piccolomini ; many a mature man has found them repulsive 
to hear and impossible to read. "When young, most of the 
successors of Schiller on German soil knew no higher ambi- 
tion than to walk in his footsteps. But Kleist, Grillparzer, 
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and Hebbel, once they had attained maturity, departed from 
Schiller's ways; Otto Ludwig became his most merciless 
critic ; and Hauptmann inaugurated his dramatic career 
under the auspices of a tradition in which Schiller had little 
or no part, but which, immediately inspired by Ibsen, goes 
back through Ibsen to Hebbel. The decisive moment in 
Hebbel' s life, however, was the moment of his escape from 
thraldom to the rhetorical sentimentality of Schiller. 

We run no risk .of exaggerating the importance of the 
revelation that came to Hebbel through acquaintance with 
Uhland's Stingers Fluch. Almost any boy could write the 
verses : l 

" Tugend, Tochter bessrer Welten, 

Schmiickend mit dem schonsten Lohn, 

Thronend in des Bettlers Zelten, 

Thronend auf des Kaisers Thron ; 

Treue wandelt dir zur Seite, 

Unschuld ftihrst du an der Hand — 

Dir zur Rechten stent die Freude, 

Hoffnung folgt im Sterngewand." 

And not every boy could learn from Schiller's "Freude, 
schoner Gotterfunken " that warmed-up ardor for abstract 
conceptions is not the mood in which poetic ideas are 
engendered. Uhland taught Hebbel that lyrical poetry 
expresses feeling for objects and not feeling for thoughts. 
Werner has shown 2 that Hebbel learned this lesson as early 
as January, 1831. Hebbel did not indeed immediately 
slough off the scaly rhetoric in which his lyrical utterances 
had glistened ; and it is not surprising that his first attempts 
at dramatic composition should have been copied after the 
works of his most popular predecessor. Nevertheless, it 
is humanly probable that along with the conviction that 

1 Hebbels Werke, ed. Werner, Berl., 1901 fl., vn, 14 (1829). 
* Werke, vn, p. xl. 
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Schiller was not a lyric poet of the highest type represented 
by Uhland, there also came to Hebbel some doubt as to the 
authority of a playwright, many of whose persons speak in 
a strain so similar to his lyric style. Werner is undoubtedly 
right in assigning the fragments of Mirandola to the year 
1830, and probably right in the opinion that Uhland's 
influence deterred Hebbel from completing this palpable 
imitation of Schiller. 1 

Der Vatermord, ein dramatisches Nachtgemalde, written 
apparently towards the end of the year 1831, has a totally 
different aspect, and bears, both in the nature of the subject 
and in the laconic treatment, a strong resemblance to the 
manner of Heinrich von Kleist. The bastard Fernando 
unwittingly shoots his father, and begs his mother to curse 
the dead man, so that he may be no ordinary parricide but 
may feel that he has slain the seducer of his mother. The 
confusion of feeling in the breast of the hero is a genuine 
Kleistian motif. To look for any influence 2 of Schiller's 
Braut von Messina in this quasi-operetta is absurd. The 
short story, Der Bruderrnord* (printed December 8, 1831), 
might with more reason be derived from Kleist's Familie 
Schroffenstein ; and the little pleasantry, Wie die Krahwinkler 
ein Gedicht verstehen und auslegen* (printed January 9, 1831), 
is extremely like some of the anecdotes that Kleist published 
in the Berliner Abendblatter. 

There is no evidence that Hebbel read Kleist before 1835. 
But it is clear that he had before then developed a type of 
mind very similar to Kleist's, and it is significant that his 
first independent and permanently valuable critical pro- 
nouncement was a vindication of the poetic and dramatic 

1 L. c, v, p. xv. 

2 Albert Fries, Vergteichende Studien zu Hebbels Fragmenten, Berl., 1903, 
7 i. 

3 Werke, vm, 6. 'lb., IX, 9. 
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superiority of Kleist to Theodor Korner. Hebbel's paper, 
TJber Theodor Korner und Heinrich von Kleist} read before 
the " Wissensehaftlicher Verein " in Hamburg on July 28, 
1835, is a remarkable document, showing a deeper insight 
into the nature of the drama than could be predicated of any 
other German of that time except Grillparzer. With one 
stroke Hebbel corrects the error of an entire generation as 
to Kleist, and he condemns Korner for precisely the reasons 
that had led to his abandonment of Schiller : " wahrend . . . 
Kleist alles hat, was den grossen Dichter und zugleich 
den echten Deutschen macht, ist . . . Korner bloss dafiir 
ergliiht." 2 Indeed, Hebbel not only describes Korner as a 
second Schiller, but in contrasting Schiller with Goethe he 
says : 3 " Schillers Charaktere sind . . . dadurch schon, dass 
sie gehalten sind, Goethes Charaktere dadurch, dass sie nicht 
gehalten sind. Schiller zeichnet den Menschen, der in seiner 
Kraft abgeschlossen ist und, wie ein Erz, nun durch die 
Verhaltnisse erprobt wird ; deswegen war er nur im histo- 
rischen Drama gross. Goethe zeichnet die unendlichen 
Schopfungen des Angenblicks, die ewigen Modifikationen 
des Menschen durch jeden Schritt, den er tut; dies ist das 
Kennzeichen des Genies und es kommt mir vor, als ob ich 
es auch in Heinrich von Kleist entdeckt habe." By the 
same token that Hebbel discovers this genius in Goethe and 
Kleist, he implies the lack of it in Schiller. There are, I 
think, other implied criticisms of Schiller. Hebbel calls 
Juranitsch an inferior Max Piccolomini 4 without thereby 
committing himself to a high opinion of Max ; for although 
we may not assume that he had already felt the "innere 
Nichtigkeit " of the " leblose Schemen," Max and Thekla, 5 

1 Wcrke, IX, 31. 3 L. c, p. 56. 

*L. c, p. 31. *Ib., p. 52. 

"Werke, xi, 208 (1848). 

8 
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it is perhaps not too rash to connect the words, " dass er, 
wie ein Wahnwitziger, schonen Phrasen zuliebe auf alles 
Verzicht leistet " (p. 44), with Max's speech, " Ihr reisst 
mich weg von meinem Gliick" (Wall, 2424 ff.). There can 
be no question that what Hebbel says of the development 
of a dramatic character : " So ist es Sache des dramatischen 
Dichters, der, wenn er seine Aufgabe kennt, sich bestrebt, 
die Geschichte zu erganzen, zu zeigen, wie der Charakter, 
den er sich zum Vorwurf gemacht, geworden ist, was er ist" 
(p. 49) — is true of Kleist's Prinz Friedrich and not true 
of the ready-made heroes Max and Juranitsch ; and when 
he declares of Kleist's drama, "das ganze Stuck enthalt 
. . . nur Charaktere, keine einzige Figur" (p. 40), he 
differentiates Kleist's work from Korner's, but foreshadows 
also the criticism later passed upon Korner's model : " Den 
dramatischen Dichter macht vor allem, wenigstens in der 
modernen Welt, die Kunst, zu individualisieren, d. h. auf 
jedem Punkt der Darstellung Allgemeines und Besonderes l 
so in einander zu mischen, dass eins das andere niemals 
ganz verdeckt, dass das nackte Gesetz, dem alles Lebendige 
gehorcht, der Faden, der durch alle Erscheinungen hindurch- 
lauft, niemals nackt zum Vorschein kommt und niemals, 
selbst in den abnormsten Verzerrungen nicht, vollig ver- 
misst wird. Von dieser Kunst besass Schiller nun allerdings 
zu wenig, und wenn seine Figuren zwischen den mit Not- 
wendigkeit im Basreliefstil gehaltenen Charakteren der Alten 
und den markigen, bis in die letzte Faser hinab selbstiindig 
gewordenen Gestalten der Neueren in der Mitte stehen, so 
war das keineswegs Absicht, ging keineswegs, wie man 

1 Describing the effect of the revelation that he owed to Uhland, Hebbel 
noted as the first and only rule of art, "dass sie . . . an der singularen 
Erscheinung das Unendliche veranschaulichen solle." Tgb., 5. Jan., 1836 ; 
ed. Werner, i, p. 29. I refer to volume and page of Werner's edition. 
Tgb. = Tagebiicher ; Br. = Brief e. 
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glauben konnte, aus einem etwa in hoheren Prinzipien 
begriindeten Vermittlungsversuch hervor, sondern war die 
einfache Folge eines inneren Mangels." * 

By very nature, Hebbel was closely akin to Kleist. 
Independence, a highly developed sense of individuality, an 
unabashed eagerness to grapple with the most baffling 
problems of existence, uncompromising devotion to the 
determination of the truth, originality that did not halt at 
the bounds of eccentricity, fondness for the study of life in 
its uncommon and striking phases, and especially an almost 
morbid preoccupation with the phenomenology of sex — all 
of these traits they had in common. If, therefore, Hebbel, 
being still a very young man, had written a drama in 1835, 
we should expect it to show some likeness to the dramas 
of Kleist — perhaps some traces of influence by Kleist — and 
should not expect it to be written, as Korner's were, in 
imitation of Schiller. Hebbel's first completed drama, 
Judith, dates from the early winter of 1839—40. But mean- 
while he had been getting only farther and farther away 
from Schiller as a lyric poet and as a dramatist. He notes 
in his diary that Schiller exercises his chief charm upon the 
young. 2 In Heidelberg he comes a thousand paces closer 
to Nature ; 3 he reads Shakspere ; i he buries himself in 
Goethe; 5 he writes with cold-blooded judicial precision 
short stories 6 of concentrated horror like Kleist' s ; he desires 
to dedicate a volume of poems to Uhland, 7 whom he calls 
" diesen Mann, den ich unter Deutschlands lebenden und — 

1 Werke, XI, 139 (1848). 

i Tgb., 14. Jul., 1835, I, 13; 5. Jan., 1836, i, 28. 

z Tgb., 1. Jan., 1837, I, 105. 

*An Laeiss, 14. Jun., 1836, Br., I, 65. 

s Tgb., 28. Jun.-1. Jul., 1836, I, 37 ft. 

6 Anna, W., vm, 229 fl. ; completed June 9, 1836. 

iBr., 4. Jul., 1836, i, 66. 
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Goethe ausgenommen — auch toten Dichtern am meisten 
verehre." * From Munich he inveighs against " fine writ- 
ing : " " Der Teufel hole das, was man heutzutage schone 
Sprache nennt ; es ist dasselbe in der Dramatik, was die sog. 
schonen Redensarten im Leben sind. Kattun, Kattun, und 
wieder Kattun ! Es flimmert wohl, aber es warmt nicht. 
Das schreibt sich auch noch, wie so manches Unwesen, von 
Schiller her." 2 He defines poetry : " Ich erachte sie [i. e. f 
die Dichtkunst] fiir einen Geist, der in jede Form der 
Existenz und in jeden Zustand des Existierenden, hinunter- 
steigen, und von jener die Bedingnisse, von diesem die 
Grundfaden erfassen und zur Anschauung bringen soil. 
Sie erlose die Natur zu selbsteigenem, die Menschheit zu 
freiestem und die uns in ihrer Unendlichkeit unerfass- 
bare Gottheit zu notwendigem Leben. Das geschieht freilich 
nicht, wenn wir die Natur in eine ihr nicht gemasse, sog. 
hohere Region hinuber fuhren und z. B. sterbenden Blumen 
unsre Empfindungen und unseren Trost unterlegen. Das 
geschieht nicht, wenn wir mit Schiller des Menschen Ange- 
sicht durch einVergrosserungsglas betrachten und den Hintern 
entweder gar nicht, oder durch ein "Verkleinerungsglas." 3 

We cannot bound the field of Hebbel's prodigious reading 
in Munich — his diaries and letters teem with references to it. 
Jean Paul and Goethe stand out above all others; Lessing is 
not neglected ; the Romanticists, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Lenz, Seume, Gibbon, Ben Jonson, Scott, and many others 
are included. There are indications of some attention to 
Schiller. Hebbel appears to have read the Geisterseher even 
in Heidelberg. 4 The letters from which I have just quoted 
imply no recent reading of Schiller ; on the contrary, they 

MnVoss, 14. Jul., 1836, Br., I, 74. 
Mm Elise, 19. Dez., 1836, Br., I, 138. 
3 An Rousseau, 30. Dez., 1836, 2^6., I, 98. 
4 T 3 6., 14. Jun., 1836, i, 36. 
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lend color to the presumption that the writer would be little 
inclined to read him. We find Hebbel, however, reading * 
A. W. Schlegel's essay on Dante's Hbtle in the third, and 
Heinrich Meyer's Ideen zu einer hunftigen Gesehichte der 
Kunst in the second number of Schiller's Horen, and there is 
every probability that he did not omit Schiller's Briefe itber 
die asthetische Erziehung des Ifenschen in the same volume ; but 
he makes no mention of these. Then suddenly he writes to 
Elise : 2 " Du wirst Dich wundern, wenn ich Dir sage, dass 
ich zwar noch nicht ausfuhrend, aber doch im Kopf entwer- 
fend, an einer dramatischen Komposition und zwar — an einer 
neuen Jungfrau von Orleans arbeite. Die Schillersche gehort 
ins Wachsfiguren-Kabinett ; der bedeutendste Stoff der Ge- 
sehichte ist auf eine unertragliche Weise verpfuscht. In 
der Gesehichte lebt, leidet und stirbt sie schon ; in Schillers 
Trauerspiel — spricht sie schon. Oder kannst Du dies ewige 
Deklamieren und Spreizen aushalten ? Ich hab' eine grosse 
Idee ; der Himmel verleihe mir Ausdauer ! Freilich ist vor 
einigen Jahren an die Vollendung nicht zu denken." A 
month later he writes to Elise : 3 " Wenn meine Jungfrau 
von Orleans zu Stande kommt, so werd' ich sie lieber auf den 
Scheiterhaufen als auf die Biihne bringen. Ich verachte das 
deutsche Theater einesteils recht sehr, dann aber — solche 
Verachtung soil bei Schauspieldichtern zuweilen schnell 
vorfibergehen — liesse sich's gar nicht denken, dass in den 
ersten zwanzig Jahren auf den Brettern neben einem Schil- 

1 Tgb., 5. Jan., 1837,1, 116 f. 

2 17. Jan., 1837, Br., i, 145. 

On January 6, 1837, Schiller's Jungfrau was played in Hamburg ; cf. 
Johannes Hoffmann, Schillers Maria Stuart und Jungfrau von Orleans auf der 
Hamburger Biihne in den Jahren 1801-1848, Greifswald, 1906, p. 47. 
Hebbel had encouraged Elise to go to the theatre (letter of Nov. 29, 1836, 
Br. I, 123), and it is possible that she attended this performance and wrote 
him about it. 

3 15. Feb., 1837, Br., i, 170. 
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lerschen Stuck ein anderes, das denselben Stoff behandelte, 
fortkame. Zudem ist Schillers Jungfrau eine echte Theater- 
Jungfrau ; neben diesem Pfau wiirde ein einfach-edles Mad- 
chen, das, nachdem Gott durch seinen schwachen Arm ein 
Wunder ins Leben gerufen, vor sich selbst, wie vor einem 
dunklen Geheimnis, zuriickschauderte, schlecht figurieren." 

If we ask what put into Hebbel's head the " great idea " 
for a dramatic composition on the subject of the Maid of 
Orleans, the answer may be that he suddenly realized that in 
Schiller's Jungfrau this idea was not expressed — of such 
sudden flashes of inspiration his private papers show reflec- 
tions enough — it is possible also that the idea was the fruit 
of meditation on the subject as treated — or not treated — by 
Schiller ; it is quite conceivable, as Kuh suggests, 1 that Heb- 
bel heard something about the Maid from Josef Gorres. Heb- 
bel's words to Elise lay stress on the historical character and 
would seem to indicate that he approached the subject from 
that side, that he had acquired new insight through the recent 
acquisition of new historical information, and looked back 
upon Schiller's play from the vantage ground of supposedly 
superior wisdom. We may bear in mind his confession, 2 
" Teh kann das Licht, das m i r leuchten soil, recht gem bei 
einem anderen anziinden, obgleich ich, wenn er nicht zur 
Hand ware, allerdings bald meine Fahigkeit, selbst Feuer zu 
schlagen, entdecken mochte," and must yet say that if at this 
time Schiller's Jungfrau gave Hebbel any light on the dra- 
matic possibilities of the subject, the process was a lucus a 
non lucendo. 

The relative importance of Schiller's drama and the study 
of historical sources in the further development of Hebbel's 
" idea " must appear from the records of his life and work 

1 Biogr., Wien, 1877, I, 303; cf. Tgb., 1. Jan., 1837, I, 106. 
2 Tgb., 5. Jan., 1837, 1,117. 
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in Munich, and we must note all of the records that have 
any bearing on Hebbel's general attitude toward Schiller. 
The next things that we find are oracular: ""Wiederholen 
alter Lektiire ist der sicherste Probierstein gewonnener 
weiterer Bildung. Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans ist ein 
grosses Dichterwerk." * Whether the two sentences have 
any connection with each other is altogether uncertain. But 
if they have, and Hebbel has revised his opinion after a new 
perusal of Schiller's drama, what are we to understand by 
" Dichterwerk " ? The answer to this question is probably 
to be found in a letter to Elise : 2 " Es fallt mir ein, dass 
ich in irgend einem meiner Briefe an Dich iiber Schiller und 
namentlich iiber seine Jungfrau von Orleans ein albernes und 
kindisches Urteil gefallt habe. Dies kam daher, weil ich 
Schiller in der Zeit meiner Reife nicht mehr gelesen hatte 
und die Eindrucke, die er auf mich als Knaben und jungen 
Menschen gemacht, mit den Eindriicken, die er iiberhaupt 
macht, verwechselte. Schiller ist ein grosser Dichter und 
die Jungfrau von Orleans ist ein grosses Gedicht. Doch gilt 
mein altes Urteil iiber ihn in voller Ausdehnung in Bezug 
auf seine lyrischen Hervorbringungen ; diese sind wirklich 
die kalten Friichte des Verstandes, nicht die charakteristischen 
Ergiisse eines erregten Gemiits. Auch hab' ich keineswegs 
den Gedanken aufgegeben, selbst eine Jungfrau von Orleans 
zu schreiben; meine Idee hat mit der Schillerschen durchaus 
keine Verwandtschaft, wodurch sie nicht g e w i n n t , aber auch 
nicht verliert." In view of Hebbel's intellectual honesty 
and habitual accuracy of statement, we may unhesitatingly 
deduce from this passage several important conclusions : (1) 
on January seventeenth, 1837, Hebbel had not recently read 
Schiller's Jungfrau; (2) before June eighteenth, perhaps 
about April first, he did reread it ; (3) his " idea," having no 

1 Tgb., 4. Apr., 1837, I, 151. 
2 18. Jun., 1837, Br., i, 215. 
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relation to Schiller's, is not affected by this rereading ; (4) he 
has not altered his intention to write a Jungfrau von Orleans ; 
(5) he feels that he has done an injustice to the poetic merits 
of Schiller's Jungfrau ; (6) his former opinion was one-sided 
and prejudiced because, on the one hand, he blamed Schiller 
for not treating the subject as he himself would have done, 
and, on the other hand, he laid too much stress on defects of 
outer form ; (7) his opinion of Schiller's lyrical productions 
remains unchanged ; and (8) by " grosses Dichterwerk " he 
means " grosses Gedicht " — an idea germane to his remarks 
about Thorwaldsen's Schiller in a letter to Amalie Schoppe. 1 
Be it observed, however, that Hebbel, writing to Elise, "dem 
einfachen Madchen," 2 and writing in a spirit of unusual 
large-heartedness, might well revoke a judgment which tended 
to interfere with the naive enjoyment of a dramatic work as 
poetry without having modified his own critical opinion of its 
dramatic qualities. He does not call Schiller's Jungfrau 
" ein grosses Drama ;" nor does he give any hint here of the 
qualities which now seem to him to make it great as poetry. 
So far as I am aware, Hebbel made no further reference 
to Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans in the diary or the letters 
written in Munich. There are indeed references to Schiller 
and to the Maid of Orleans. On August thirteenth, 1837, 
Hebbel copies without comment, from Eckermann, Goethe's 
extraordinary explanation of the reproof administered to 
Johannes Parricida by Tell •: 3 " Es ist kaum begreiflich — 
sagte Goethe — allein Schiller war dem Einfluss der [7. von] 
Frauen unterworfen, wie andere auch." During the ensuing 

J 25. Mai, 1837, Br., I, 209. The word Gedicht does not, of course, ex- 
clude the idea "drama" — in a letter to Amalie Schoppe, Hebbel calls his 
Judith "ein Gedicht," Br., 25. Mai, 1840, n, 61 — neither does it suggest 
dramatic qualities. 

2 Cf. his letter to Elise dated 20. Sept., 1837, Br., I, 227. 

% Tgb.,i, 191. 
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months he jots down general observations having to do 
with lyrical poetry, and presupposing no recent reading of 
Schiller : "Alles Rasonnement (und dahin gehort doch auch 
was Schiller unter der Firma des Sentimentalen als Poesie 
einschmuggeln will) ist einseitig und gewahrt dem Geist und 
dem Herzen keine weitere Tatigkeit, als die der einfachen 
Verneinung oder Bejahung ; " * and " Schiller in seinen lyr. 
Gedichten hat eigentlich nur Gefiihl fur Gedanken. Doch 
haben seine Gedichte, diese seltsamen Monstra, Spiritus 
genug, um sich noch lange in ihrem eigenen Spiritus zu 
erhalten." 2 Then, on March sixth, 1838, more than eight 
months after Hebbel, so far as we know, had said a word 
about Schiller's Jungfrau, he wrote in his diary : 3 " Die 
Gottheit selbst, wenn sie zur Erreichung grosser Zwecke 
auf ein Individuum unmittelbar einwirkt und sich dadurch 
einen willkurlichen Eingriff (setzen wir den Fall, so mtissen 
wir ihm die korrespondierenden Ausdriicke gestatten) ins 
Weltgetriebe erlaubt, kann ihr Werkzeug vor der Zermal- 
mung durch dasselbe Rad, das es einen Augenblick aufhielt 
oder anders lenkte, nicht schutzen. Dies ist wohl das vor- 
nehmste tragische Motiv, das in der Geschichte der Jung- 
frau von Orleans liegt. Eine Tragodie, welche diese Idee 
abspiegelte, wiirde einen grossen Eindruck hervorbringen 
durch den Blick in die ewige Ordnung der Natur, die die 
Gottheit selbst nicht storen darf, ohne es biissen zu miissen. 
(Besser auszufuhren)." This supremely important para- 
graph may include more than the " idea " coufided to Elise 
February ninetenth, 1837, but it appears to be a develop- 
ment of that idea ; it deals with the history of the Maid, 
and has nothing to do with Schiller's tragedy. On the tenth 

1 lb., 3. Sept., 1837, I, 194. 
'Tgb., 22. Okt., 1837, i, 198. 
i, 
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of March, 1838, Hebbel witnessed a performance of Wallen- 
stein, 1 and in a series of queries vainly tries to determine 
the fundamental idea, the significance of the element of 
fate, the meaning of the parts played by the hero, by Max, 
and by Thekla. 2 The tone is one of irritation with an 
author who has failed to grasp and make manifest the 
essence of his subject. What is meant by the abbreviated 
memorandum 3 in the margin of the diary opposite February 
16, 1838, I do not know : " d. 13. Marz. Subscrib. auf 
Schiller." If any sort of subscription is referred to, we 
may infer that Hebbel once more came into direct contact 
with some of Schiller's works. 4 On the thirtieth of March 
he couples Schiller with his favorite Jean Paul. Wondering 
whether his resources suffice to meet the highest demands of 
poetry, Hebbel exclaims, " welch ein Tor war' ich, wenn 
ich hierauf Ja zu sagen wagte, bevor die Welt Ja gesagt 
hat. Fehlt doch MSnnern wie Jean Paul und Schiller dazu 
noch gar manches." 5 This is respectful, though critical ; 
it recognizes distinction in general, but also shortcomings in 
particulars. Shortly after, 6 Hebbel lays down a law for the 
dramatist which, whatever its bearing, is too significant to 
be passed over : " Wenn der Dichter Charaktere dadurch zu 
zeichnen sucht, dass er sie selbst sprechen lasst, so muss er 
sich hiiten, sie iiber ihr eigenes Innere sprechen zu lassen. 
Alle ihre Ausserungen mussen sich auf etwas Ausseres 
beziehen ; nur dann spricht sich ihr Inneres farbig und 
kraftig aus, denn es gestaltet sich nur in den Reflexen der 

1 Tgb., i, 221 f. 

2 Cf. Werke, ix, 396, 417; Tgb., 8. Jan., 1847, in, 161: "die vollige 
Ideenlosigkeit des Wallenstein.' ' 

'Tgb., I, 214. 

* On Apr. 3 Hebbel cites a sentence from the AbfaU der Niederlande ; Tgb., 
i, 231. 

MnElise, Br., i, 275. 

6 3. Apr., 1838, Tgb., i, 232. 
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Welt und des Lebens." That is to say, introspection, 
analysis of emotions, monologistic exposition of motives and 
intentions, in short, self-consciousness, in a dramatic char- 
acter, are undramatic — they are lyrical. 1 Hebbel cautions 
us, 2 "Man muss Schiller immer in seinen einzelnen Be- 
strebungen betrachten, wenn man gegen ihn nicht ungerecht 
werden will ; " and yet the next time he speaks of Schiller, 3 
half a year later, he declares, " Schiller ist weit mehr lyri- 
scher Dichter in seinen Dramen, als in seinen Gedichten." 
This is no compliment, from Hebbel's or any other point of 
view : Schiller, who puts such eloquent speeches into the 
mouths of his persons instead of letting them reveal their 
characters in action, who makes these persons talk about 
effects within themselves rather than about causes outside them- 
selves — Schiller writes tirades for persons which are more 
lyrical than his poems, because he can so far identify himself 
with these persons as to feel with them, and in the warmth 
of this sympathy utters feeling — "feeling for thoughts," 
since both the persons and their emotions have no existence 
except in his mind — more genuine than can be found in 
poems, the very element of which is the feeling of an 
individual soul as it reacts upon its environment. 

There remain only two data and these are of little moment. 

'Cf. "Gefiihl ist das unmittelbar von innen heraus wirkende Leben. 
Die Kraft, es zu begrenzen und darzustellen, macht den lyr. Dichter," 
Tgb., 24. Okt., 1835, I, 24. "Die lyrische Poesie soil das Menschenherz 
seiner schonsten, edelsten und erhebendsten Gefuhle teilbaftig machen. 
Dies ist die beste Definition," lb., 5. Okt., 1838, i, 274. " Uhlands Lyrik 
liegt durchaus zergliedernde Darstellung der Gemiitsregung zum Grunde," 
lb., 10. Febr., 1838, i, 213. " Der Mensch kann nichts Gemeines tun, er 
kann nur gemein denken und empfinden. Seine Handlungen selbst sind 
nur Stoff, an welchem sein Inneres sich bewahrt," lb., 24. Nov., 1838, I, 
286. "Ein dramatisches Werk, vorgelesen, wirkt wie ein lyrisches," lb., 
28. Okt., 1839, i, 400. 

"Tgb., 1. Mai, 1838, I, 246. 

3 Tgb., 1. Dez., 1838, i, 299. 
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On the twenty-eighth of December, 1838, Hebbel refers to the 
Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
which, according to Werner, 1 he drew from the library on the 
twenty-first ; and finally he says, 2 " Schiller ist alles, was das 
Individuum sein kann, was sich selbst gibt, ohne sich selbst 
zu erkennen, und in der Meinung, etwas Hoheres zu geben." 

If we now review this series of utterances and endeavor to 
follow the operations of Hebbel' s mind, so far as Schiller was 
concerned, during the two years that they cover, we perceive 
that Hebbel was at the end of the period more discriminating, 
fairer, more respectful, more inclined to see things as in 
themselves they really were, than at the beginning. It does 
not appear, however, that his real opinions underwent any 
considerable change, or that he became any less conscious of 
the fundamental difference between Schiller and himself. 
At the beginning, he is offended by Schiller's " fine writing " 
and distorting idealization. Before long, however, he dis- 
tinguishes between a drama and a poem, between a dramatist 
and a poet. As a dramatist, Schiller fails to give form to 
ideas such as Hebbel conceives ; his dramatic characters are 
often mere mouthpieces for lyrical effusions ; his poetry is 
not spontaneous and original but more or less self-conscious, 
as if springing from the secondary source of the understand- 
ing instead of a primary source in the senses ; he is no lyric 
poet ; but one must not fail to do justice to certain aspects of 
his work because one does not approve the whole, or because 
one's own genius sees things in different relations and 
expresses things with a different purpose and with different 
means ; Schiller's works bear, all of them, the stamp of a 
great and admirable personality. 

Some of Schiller's works Hebbel certainly read in Munich, 
but they are all but lost in the mass of literature in which he 

1 Tgb., i, 305. "lb., 2. Feb., 1839, I, 313. 
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delved. Schiller's Jimgfrau von Orleans may have contrib- 
uted something to Hebbel's plan of a tragedy on the same 
subject ; but no less than four other possible sources of infor- 
mation were accessible to him, and of these, two are known 
to have been in his hands. On the thirteenth of April, 1837, 
his friend Emil Rousseau joined him in Munich ; and Rous- 
seau owned a copy of Rotteck's Weltgeschichte. 1 Gottfried 
Arnold's Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie has 
a paragraph (i, xv, v, § 2) on "die beriihmte Johannam 
Darciam von Orleans ; " and Hebbel noted the title of this 
work in the margin of his diary, 2 opposite January 5, 1838. 
On the sixth of June, 1838, however, Hebbel received from 
the library a copy of Friedrich Schlegel's Geschichte der 
Jungfrau von Orleans, 3 immediately before or after he had 
written in his diary, 4 " Die Jungfrau von Orleans ware als 
Novelle (a la Kleist) zu behandeln ; " and on the thirteenth 
of June, 1838, he drew from the library Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans by Guido Gorres. 5 Let us recall the chronology : 
Hebbel's explicit references to Schiller's Jungfrau fall in the 
first six months of the year 1837. On January 17 he com- 
municates his " great idea " to Elise ; on February 15 he calls 
Schiller's heroine a " peacock ; " about April first he (proba- 
bly) rereads Schiller's play ; on April 13 Rousseau comes to 
Munich, perhaps with a Rotteck already in his possession ; 
on June 18 Hebbel calls Schiller's drama "a great poem." 
In 1838, he may have read Arnold, in January; on March 
6 he formulates the tragic motif in the story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; in June, Friedrich Schlegel and Guido Gorres are 
in his hands, the subject is still on his mind ; in December, 
Schiller seems to him a greater lyric poet in his dramas than 
in his lyrical poems. 

1 Of. Br., I, 346. 2 Tgb., I, 205. 

3 Berl., 1802; cf. Tgb., I, 432. *Tgb., i, 250. 

5 Begensburg, 1834, 2. Aufl., 1835 ; cf. Tgb., i, 432. 
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In the absence of incontestable evidence to the contrary, 
these facts would seem to establish the conclusion that 
Schiller had as little to do with the development of Hebbel's 
"idea" as he had to do with the first conception of it. 
Hebbel was interested in the Maid of Orleans as a historical 
character. She was only one of several such characters * 
that he then thought of as subjects for dramatic treatment. 
Such were Napoleon, Julian the Apostate, Alexander the 
Great, the Emperor Maximinus, Genoveva (or rather Golo) 
and Judith — all of them individuals whose very greatness, 
or particular fate, made them conspicuous examples of the 
dualism that Hebbel saw in every human life. In his diary 
he notes the salient points of these characters. We nowhere 
find any elaboration of plots like the schemes preserved in 
Schiller's private papers. Hebbel discovers tragic characters 
in historians, such as Gibbon. It is not probable that the 
impulse to write a Napoleon came from Grabbe, whose 
bombast Hebbel condemned, but from Maitland, Las Cases 
and O'Meara, whose narratives he read. For the character 
of the Maid of Orleans Hebbel could have got little inspira- 
tion from Schiller, in whose work he missed significant 
characterization ; and the very notion of treating this subject 
iu narrative form emphasizes Hebbel's concern for the 
character and his unconcern about the theatrical treatment 
of it by Schiller. 2 

1 Cf . Werke, v, 41 ft. 

2 On Dec. 27, 1841, Hebbel wrote in his diary, "Auch das tiefste, geist- 
reichste Wort, was der Mensch spricht, verweht und verliert .... seine 
Bedeutung durch ein erzeugtes zweites oder drittes, nur er selbst dauert 
und bleibt. Ein gemeiner Gedanke, moehte man sagen. Allerdings, aber 
ich wollte, er wiirde noeh etwas gemeiner, er lande auch im Gebiete der 
Kunst Anwendung, dann wiirde man erkennen, dass im Dramatischen 
selbst die schonsten und gewichtigsten Eeden, wie man sie bei Schiller auf 
jeder Seite findet, niemals fur Charaktere entschadigen konnen." Tgb., 
II, 127. For the sake of completeness the three references to Schiller 
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Individual character, by which a typical human destiny 
is exemplified, seemed to Hebbel from the beginning to the 
end of his career the only proper subject for treatment in a 
serious drama. Nor did he fail to distinguish the different 
manifestations of character depending upon sex. It is at 
least suggestive that only a week after the first mention of 
a Jungfrau von Orleans Hebbel writes to Elise, 1 " Wenn Du 
einmal etwas in Mark und Bein Dringendes lesen willst, so 
lies die Iphigenie von Goethe. Lieber Junge, den es in den 
Fingern jiickt — ich bin kein solcher, das weisst Du — da 
sieh hin und lerne, dass es besser ist, die Finger abzubeissen, 
als damit zu schreiben. O, wenn man an Iphigeniens 
Monolog kommt : 

' Vor meinen Ohren tont das alte Lied ' [v. 1718 ff. ] 

da springt 's Herz aus einander." It is perhaps with some 
recollection of Iphigenie's words, "Wie eng-gebunden ist 
des Weibes Gliick" (v. 29), that on the nineteenth of 
February, 1837, he writes to Gravenhorst, 2 "Fur dasWeib 
gehort der beschrankteste, der engste Kreis. Fur sie gerinnt 
das Welt-All in einen Tropfen zusammen." In the essay, 
fiber Kbrner und Kleist (1835), Hebbel had declared, 3 " Das 
Drama schildert den Gedanken, der Tat werden will durch 

during the year 1839 may be here adduced from the diary ; there are none 
in 1840. "Schillers Talent war so gross, dass er durch die Unnatur selbst 
zu wirken wusste;" 3. Apr., 1839, Tgb., I, 347. "Schillers Poesie tut 
immer erst einen Schritt iiber die Natur hinaus und sehnt sich dann 
nach ihr zuriick ; " 19. Okt., 1839, Tgb., I, 385. "Wie soil die Liebe 
zum Echten sich aussern, wenn nicht im Hass gegen das Schlechte ? In 
Anlass des Gesprachs iiber Schiller, wodurch die Kirchenratin sich verletzt 
fand ;" 30. Dez., 1839, Tgb. , I, 420. In this conversation Hebbel seems to 
have spoken with his accustomed impulsive fierceness, and the good lady, 
who doubtless did not understand his meaning at all, must have thought 
him a " Schillerhasser " indeed. 

1 Sr., 24. Jan., 1837, i, 159. 

'Tgb., I, 136. 3 Werke, IX, 35. 
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Handeln oder Dulden." With just ridicule he now says, 1 
" Die Weiber aktiv zu machen, um sie zeichnen zu konnen, 
ist ein Kniff Laubes." His own view, on the contrary, 
was, 2 " Durch Dulden Tun : Idee des Weibes." 

Besides the Jungfrau von Orleans, Hebbel conceived in 
Munich the idea of the tragedies Maria Magdalene, Judith, 
and Genoveva. In the preface to the first edition of Judith 
(1840), he described how this subject dawned upon his 
mind : 3 " Das Faktum, dass ein verschlagenes Weib vor 
Zeiten einem Helden den Kopf abschlug, Hess mich gleich- 
gfiltig, ja es emporte mich in der Art, wie die Bibel es zum 
Teil erzahlt. Aber ich wollte in Bezug auf den zwischen 
den Geschlechtern anhangigen grossen Prozess den Unter- 
schied zwischen dem echten, urspriinglichen Handeln und 
dem blossen Sich-Selbst-Herausfordern in einem Bilde zeich- 
nen, und jene alte Fabel, die ich fast vergessen hatte und 
die mir in der Munchener Galerie vor einem Gemalde des 
Giulio Romano einmal an einem triiben Novembermorgen 
wieder lebendig wurde, bot sich mir als Anlehnungspunkt 
dar." There was, to be sure, no Judith by Giulio Romano 
in Munich at that time, and there are in the diary no 
references to visits to the gallery ; but Hebbel may have 
meant Domenichino's Judith in the Alte Pinakothek,* and I 
see no reason for distrusting the allusion to a picture. 
Hebbel' s memory was tenacious, but he might easily confuse 
the names of two artists about whom he knew little. In the 
poem Ein Geburtstag auf der Peise (1852) he again testifies 
to the conception of Judith in Munich. 5 I should be inclined 

1 Tgb., 6. Dez., 1838,1, 301. 

2 Tgb., 24. Feb., 1839, I, 338. » Werke, i, 410. 

* Of. Werner, Biogr., Berl., 1905, 107. Hebbel was in the Pinakothek 
on Jan. 1, 1837 ; cf. an Elise, Br. I, 150. 

5 Werke, vi, 250; cf. also Letter, 23. Febr., 1863, an Englander, Br., 
vii, 303. 
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to assume that the November in question was of the year 
1 838, and should connect with Hebbel's meditation on the 
problem of Judith a passage in the letter to Elise dated 
November twentieth : 1 " Lest das Kathchen von Heilbronn 
von dem gewaltigen, herrlichen, ungliicklichen Kleist, den 
niemand lobte, nicht einmal Goethe, was ihm Gott verzeihe. 
Da ist reine, edle Weiblichkeit dargestellt, und zwar im 
Kampf mit sich selbst, nicht mit einer rohen gemeinen 
Biirenseele; das ist der Triumph des Weibes." Hebbel 
encloses his romance, Schon Hedwig 2 (composed November 7, 
1838), a variation on the theme of Kathchen. Kathchen and 
Hedwig are true to their feminine nature, and by patience 
triumph over obstacles ; Klara (in Maria Magdalene), Judith, 
and Genoveva represent the tragedy of womanhood because, 
for different reasons, obedience to their feminine instincts is 
a challenge to fate; and Joan of Arc, as Hebbel conceived 
her character, was also a pure and natural woman "im 
Kampf mit sich selbst," a woman whom fate raised far 
above her sphere, and could not then save from destruction. 
In the summer of 1840 Hebbel wrote for Berendsohn's 
Wohlfeilste Volksbibliothek a prose Geschichte der Jungfrau 
von Orleans 3 — ostensibly the work of " Dr. J. F. Franz," 
but none the less characteristic of its real author. Hebbel 
compiled his material from Guido Gorres * and from 
Fouqu6's 5 Geschichte der Jungfrau von Orleans nach authen- 
tischen Urkunden und dem franzb'sisehen Werhe des Le Brun 
de Charmettes, Berlin 1826, although he saw fit to make 
no mention of Fouque and cited Charmettes 6 as his source. 
Since he failed to carry out his plan of a dramatization of the 
subject, this historical treatment of it has much more than 

^Br., I, 360 f. 2 Werke, VI. 172. 3 Werke, ix, 223 ft. 

*An Elise, 26. Jul., 1840, Br., u, 90. 
6 Cf. Werner, Werke, IX, p. xxviifl., and Biogr., 139. 
6 Werke, ix, 255. 
9 
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intrinsic importance ; but intrinsically it is a highly respect- 
able performance, in which Hebbel, for all his dependence 
upon his predecessors as to matters of fact, maintains no 
little independence in the weighing of evidence ; and so 
groups and interprets his material as to give a clear and 
readable exposition of his personal views. He admits that 
Johanna is the most mysterious character in history, 1 con- 
ceives her for himself, however, as " eine religios-naive 
[Natur], bei der sich jeder Gedanke in Anschauung und 
jedes Gefiihl in Tat verwandelte." 2 Rdigios-naiv describes 
his own attitude toward his subject. He expresses a reli- 
gious veneration for history as the record and the evidence 
of a divine teleology in human affairs, assuming divine inter- 
vention during great crises to secure in fact a solution of 
problems which in idea were already solved. 3 He accepts 
without question the divine sanction of Johanna's mission, 
representing her as from first to last filled with the divine 
spirit and unhesitatingly acting in accordance with its inspira- 
tion. She nowhere denies her nature as a simple-minded, 
pure, and child-like maiden, 4 whom God has chosen to be 
the mouthpiece of his truth ; 5 and Hebbel refuses credence 
to his sources when they attribute actions to her that are 
not in accord with this character. 6 He dwells upon the 
rustic life of her youth, which differed from that of her 
playmates only in being more deeply rooted in religion than 
theirs, and in bringing her ere long into direct communica- 
tion with voices from on high. Thus she became "die 
Auserwahlte des Herrn, die mit Kinderhand in die Speichen 
des Schicksals eingreifen sollte ; " 7 and thereafter she lived 
in and for this idea, taking the unwonted duty upon herself 

1 L. c, p. 356. tlbid. 3 P. 238. 

4 Cf. pp. 286, 287, 311, 316, 323. 

5 P. 313. 6 E. g., p. 281. 7 P. 247. 
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as a self-sacrificing woman, 1 but retiring to the closet of 
her own heart when duty was done ; 2 proving her warrant 
by prophecy that became fulfilled ; and leading to the accom- 
plishment of great deeds that had been despaired of, — an 
avenging angel against the enemies of God and France, but 
at the same time a woman who shuddered at bloodshed, 3 
and who never killed a human being. 4 

In the margin of Hebbel's diary for April, 1840, we find 
the sentences, 5 "Das echte Idyll entsteht, wenn ein Mensch 
innerhalb des ihm bestimmten Kreises als gliicklich und 
abgeschlossen dargestellt wird. So lange er sich in diesem 
Kreise halt, hat das Schicksal keine Macht fiber ihn." 
They are no less pertinent than the declaration of August 
13, 1840, 6 "Zur Jungfrau von Orleans ist fur die poetische 
Gestaltung die Naivetat der Schlussel. Als der Konig ihr 
nicht glauben will : ' Versundigt euch nicht ; wenn ihr, 
fur den das alles geschehen soil, es nicht glauben konnt, wie 
soil ich, die es ausfuhren soil, es glauben ? ' (von mir). Als 
sie gar fliehen will und die Stimmen es ihr abraten, springt 
sie vom Turm herab und denkt, Gott wird mich schon 
unterstutzen, wenn ich nur den Anfang mache (historisch)." 

A month earlier, while in the midst of his work on the 
Gesehiohte, Hebbel wrote, 7 " Was der Behandlung der Jung- 
frau von Orleans, als Drama, sehr entgegen steht, ist der 
erbarmliche Charakter des Konigs, um dessentwillen alles 
geschieht. Freilich stehen die Volksinteressen im Hinter- 
grunde, aber als letztes Motiv, der Konig ist das nachste. 
Schiller scheint dies gar nicht gefuhlt zu haben. Dass 
Frankreich selbstiindig bleiben, dass Gott ein Wunder tun 
musste, um dies zu veranlassen : dies war notig, weil von 
Frankreich die Revolution ausgehen sollte." Johanna 

!P. 314. 2 P. 298. 'P. 282. *P. 329. 

5 Tgb., ii, 34. «Tgb., n, 58. 

■>Tgb., 27. Jul., 1840,n,55. 
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incurred her fate because she left the bounds of her appointed 
and natural sphere ; she left them in naive and unquestioning 
obedience to the call of duty ; this duty was to preserve the 
French nationality in order that France itself might fulfil a 
mission to emancipate the modern world. Johanna served a 
greater cause than she knew, or any one could know in her 
time — she, from motives of pure altruism, and those whom 
she led to victory, pursuing as selfish and temporary ends the 
objects of Eternal solicitude. Hebbel regrets that the Ger- 
mans, having in Schiller's drama a sentimental, unnaturally 
cruel, and untimely weak Johanna, have overlooked the 
poetry and pathos in the life of the real Johanna of history : ' 
" Ein beriihmter deutscher Dichter, der Johanna zum Gegen- 
stand eines Dramas machte und das Naive ihrer Natur in 
einem See von Sentimentalitat ertrankte, legt ihr auf der 
audern Seite einen formlichen Trieb zum Wiirgen und 
Morden in die Seele, der sich nicht, wie es psychologisch 
gewesen ware, bei dem Anblick des ersten Bluts, das sie 
vergoss, in sein Gegenteil umwandelt, sondern der sich erst 
bricht, als sie sich plotzlich, mitten im Gewuhl der Schlacht 
und in der Hitze des Kampfes, in einen der Feinde verliebt. 
Leider ist dies Drama, in Deutschland wenigstens, bekannter 
geworden, als Johannas wirkliche Geschichte, die dasselbe 
doch au echter Poesie, wenn Poesie anders im Erfassen des 
Kerns der Dinge und nicht im hohlen Uberpinseln der Wahr- 
heit mit idealer Schminke besteht, unendlich iibertrhTt." 

A critic who believes firmly in the essential difference 
between the modern drama and that of Schiller, Dr. O. E. 
Lessing, has said 2 that Die Jungfrau von Orleans comes 
nearer in idea to meeting Hebbel's requirements than any 
other of Schiller's plays. In its more obvious aspects,. 

1 Geschichte, Werke, ix, 267. 

2 Grillparzer und das neue Drama, Miinchen, 1905, p. 154. 
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Schiller's idea is this : a young peasant girl, miraculously 
inspired to arouse the sentiment of patriotism in a disin- 
tegrated nation, becomes in her own person the incarnation 
of the categorical imperative "for God and our native land." 
She encourages the timid, unites the estranged, and leads 
armies to victory. Called, however, to mortal hatred of 
the enemies of France, she proves unequal to her task of 
exterminating them all, by yielding, shortly before her goal 
is reached, to the natural feminine instinct of love for one 
of these enemies. Conscious that this yielding is a betrayal 
of her trust, she cannot defend herself against the charge 
that the trust itself was no divine commission ; for she feels 
guilty and must atone, even though her guilt is not that 
alliance with the devil of which she is accused. She departs 
in shame, but is privileged to return, and by dying on the 
field of battle, she gives the ultimate and convincing proof 
of absolute devotion to a cause which through her very 
sacrifice is seen to be divine. With true dramatic instinct, 
Schiller seized in this subject the opportunity of treating 
in typical persons the constituent elements of the two great 
nations contending for mastery in France, dwelling espe- 
cially upon the representatives of the different social classes 
among the French, and showing how Johanna first brought 
them, even the King, into true relations to the national 
ideal. 1 The effective manipulation of battle-scenes had now 
become second nature to him. If, however, we look a little 
below the surface, we see that however much attention 
Schiller gave to the action, the characters, and their his- 
torical setting, his real interest in the subject was not in the 
history, nor in the persons and their doings, but in the fate 
of Johanna as illustrating in a new sphere "das Los des 
Schonen auf der Erde." Johanna comes, as it were, from 

1 Cf. Eugen Kuhnemann, Schiller, Miinohen, 1905, 527 fl. 
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another world to ennoble and uplift this world, and her 
experience is that of every saint and prophet : she must 
first overcome incredulity ; for a brief season she is extolled 
as the bringer of success ; but hard hearts turn away from 
her when success is won, and no champion arises to defend 
her from the accusations of well-meaning but unintelligent 
error ; so that she can establish the truth only by becoming 
a martyr to it. 

It was only with reference to this less obvious aspect of 
Schiller's idea that Hebbel could later say, 1 " Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans ist Schillers hochste bewusste Konzeption." In 
still another respect, however, Hebbel saw 2 — likewise, so 
far as we know, later, than in the period to which this paper 
is limited — that Schiller's idea included a sense of the 
tragic in individual life similar to his own conception of 
tragedy : Johanna performs her miracles and feats of arms 
as the instrument of a higher power ; she shudders to resign 
herself to this service, but having once entered upon it, is 
no longer herself; hence her unnaturalness is no reproach 
to her but is an act of Providence, like all her acts committed 
in His name. Such a situation, however, is potentially 
tragic in the case of any human being. From the pinnacle 
to which an individual has . been lifted so far above his 
natural station a fall is easy and a single misstep means 
death : so that even the particular fault of Johanna — to 
which Hebbel never beeame reconciled, and for which 
Schiller indeed made scant preparation in the previous expo- 
sition of her character — has, as a fault, human and natural, 
a certain symbolical significance. The willingness of the 
spirit and the weakness of the flesh, the inadequacy of 
human nature to the demands of a superhuman task — 

1 Tgb., 13. Feb., 1850, m, 353. 
*Werke, XI, 283 ff. (1849). 
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specifically, the failure of a woman to subordinate her 
womanhood to the exactions of an ideal, be it never so lofty 
and all-compelling : this was genuinely tragic. 

Whatever we may hold Hebbel's opinion of Schiller's 
Jungfrau to have been in the decade under discussion — and 
it is fair to leave questions of style and external form 
entirely out of account — there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the difference between the two poets was caused by an 
aboriginal difference in point of view. Schiller's tragedy 
may be said to be a variation on the theme, Das Ideal und 
das Leben. If Hebbel had written a Jungfrau von Orleans, 
its theme would have been Das Leben. Hebbel would have 
been less philosophical, and also more philosophical than 
Schiller : he would have taken a simpler problem, but would 
have solved it the more convincingly by first reducing it to 
its lowest terms. The idea of Schiller's play is not unlike 
the idea of Grillparzer's Sappho. Both Johanna and Sappho 
betray the ideal by yielding to the insistent demands of life. 
But neither Schiller nor Grillparzer debates his problem in 
its simple and inevitable forms. Sappho comes to grief 
because she happens to fall in love with the wrong man ; 
and the cause of Johanna's downfall appears to be scarcely 
less accidental. Schiller shifted the question of Johanna's 
fate from the ground of conflict between life and duty to 
the ground of the conventional, not to say, trite conflict of 
love and duty. Hebbel would have made no such shift. 
Schiller's Johanna perishes because she momentarily proved 
unfaithful to her task. Hebbel's would have perished 
because, though faithful, she was, as a human being, unequal 
to it ; because life and the conditions of life do not permit 
such a perversion of individuality, 1 even to secure divine 

1 Cf . " Einen Menschen zum blossen Mittel herabzuwiirdigen : argste 
Siinde." Tgb., Sommer, 1839, I, 363. 
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ends, and the very Providence that blessed her above women 
must in so doing compass her destruction. 

How Hebbel would have represented the tragic iate of the 
Maid of Orleans we can only conjecture ; but he has given 
us ample evidence of what he would have represented. In 
the prose history she is the victim of an unscrupulous self- 
interest which would be petty if it were not so monstrously 
cruel. After the coronation of Charles VII she besought 
him for leave to return home, now that her mission was 
accomplished; but he, feariug that with her all good luck 
would forsake him, persistently refused to grant her request. 1 
And so, with uncomplaining obedience, she remained. The 
king raised her to the nobility, as if seeking by these worldly 
honors to atone for the selfishness which had retained her 
agaiust her will in his court. She continued to accompany 
his armies, with varying success, until finally taken captive 
by the English, who had long sought to capture her away 
from the French for the same reason that the King of France 
had desired to keep her, namely, as a hostage of fortune. 
She is unfairly tried and illegally condemned, for no other 
purpose than that, by putting her out of the way as a witch, 
the English may discredit her miracles already performed 
and prevent the repetition of them ; and the chief conspirer 
against her is the rebellious and revengeful bishop of Beau- 
vais, who satisfied a personal grudge at the same time that 
he capped the climax of his treason to France. The king 
whom she had crowned did not lift a finger to save her from 
her enemies while there was yet time. His subsequent 
review of the proceedings in accordance with which she had 
been sentenced and executed, exonerated her but did not 
exculpate him. 

The key to the meaning of this series of facts Hebbel 

1 P. 309. 
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furnished in his diary on March sixth, 1838 t 1 Providence, 
to attain a great object, allowed itself a direct and capricious 
interference with the established laws of life. The great 
object to be attained was the preservation of the French 
monarchy. The means to this end was the miraculous inspi- 
ration of a maiden. The maiden so inspired was able to 
give for a while a new direction to a great force in the world. 
She counteracted, she could not annihilate this force ; for it 
was a force inseparable from the very idea of individual 
existence, namely, the centrifugal force of self-assertion, pri- 
vate interest, in a word, the individualistic impulse, which 
led in France to anarchy and discord, and which the Maid 
of Orleans temporarily guided into the channel of a collect- 
ivistic ideal. This ideal realized, the forces of self-interest 
reasserted themselves in another form, and the Maid was 
crushed under the weight of them. Providence itself could 
not save her from this fate. Providence does not abrogate 
its laws ; it can at most suspend their operation ; and they 
act all the more swiftly and ruthlessly Avhen the suspension 
is removed. Inconspicuous stability as a small fraction of the 
great whole is the state of safety in human society. But the 
individual who exceeds the bounds of his station as a frac- 
tion exposes himself to danger. His excess may be an 
exaggeration of egotism, and the forces of the whole promptly 
suppress this disturbance of the social equilibrium. Or, on 
the other hand, he may immolate himself in a cause, he may 
attempt to make of his personality a mere instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty. But this very altruism is from the 
point of view of the whole an exaggeration of the ego ; and 
from the point of view of the idea of existence, is an offence 
against the individual which no less tragically disturbs the 
equilibrium of safety, the permanency of individual form 
and life. 

1 Tgb., I, 216 ; cf. mpra, p. 321. 
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Furthermore, the instrument in this case was a woman. 
Any human being would have felt with fear and trembling 
the responsibilities of such an exalted office, would have 
shuddered at the thought of the consequences of human 
frailty, might at any moment have made the horrifying 
discovery that the motives of this or that act of self-sacrifice 
were not unmixed with personal and selfish impulses. But 
in a woman the contrast between the person and the instru- 
ment was still greater than it would have been in a man. 
"Durch Dulden Tun " was Hebbel's " Idee des Weibes " J — 
and the Iphigenie that he admired so much furnishes a suffi- 
cient illustration of this self-evident proposition. Iphigenie 
restores her brother to sanity, and converts a whole bar- 
barian nation, not so much by what she does as by what 
she refuses to do. Her patient upholding of a standard of 
right conduct is more potent as an example than any active 
measures that she could have taken would have been as an 
inducement. Joan of Arc, on the contrary, was called to 
take active measures as unfeminine as they could possibly 
be : "ein Tun, was doch kein Handeln ist; " 2 and the more 
effective her action, the wider the gap would have become 
between her character as an instrument and her real self as a 
woman. 

As I have said, we cannot construct the tragedy that 
Hebbel had in mind, however certain we may be as to his 
conception of it. That the subject so conceived, without a 
shadow of such " guilt " as Schiller found indispensable, 3 

1 Tyb., 24. Feb., 1839, I, 338 ; ci. supra, p. 328. 

"Tgb., 24. Nov., 1839, i, 404: "In der Judith zeiohne ich die Tat 
eines Weibes, also den argsten Kontrast, dies Wollen und Nicht-Konnen, 
dies Tun, was doch kein Handeln ist." 

'Schiller's unconditional apologist, L. Bellermann, writes in Schillers 
Dramen, Berlin, 2d ed., 1898, n, p. 284: "Dem Verfasser [Vilmar] ist 
also keine Ahnung davon aufgegangen, dass ohne Johannas Liebe zu 
Lionel fur Schiller schlechthin kein Motiv gewesen ware, sein Stuck uber- 
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contained all the elements that he needed, is abundantly 
proved by his Agnes Bernauer. The very innocence and 
morality of Agnes is her undoing. As the mistress of Al- 
brecht she could have lived unmolested ; but as his wife she 
was a menace to the state. To be sure, it was easier for 
Hebbel to make the fate of Agnes appear tragic, inasmuch 
as she was condemned to death by the most enlightened 
collective conscience, personified in Herzog Ernst ; but I 
doubt not that Hebbel could have given to the death of Joan 

haupt zu schreiben." And again (p. 288), "Wohl jeder Leser hat die 
unmittelbare Empfindung, dass der Punkt, der diesen hier veranschau- 
lichten Schicksalsgang zu einem tragischen macht, in der Lionelscene 
liegt." 

In my opinion, Bellermann here goes too far. Schiller appreciated the 
tragic content of the situation in which a woman is also an instrument of 
prophecy. Cf. in his poem Kassandra (1802) these lines of the prayer to 
Apollo : 

" Nimm, o nimm die traur'ge Klarheit, 

Mir vom Aug' den blut' gen Schein ! 

Schrecklich ist es, deiner Wahrheit 

Sterbliches Gefass zu sein." 

For dramatic purposes, indeed, Schiller does seem to have needed the 
motif of love for Lionel ; but we may distinguish between the idea as such 
and the particular terms in which Schiller expressed it in this play, be- 
tween the tragic content of the situation and the motif of the action. 

M. Evers, in his pamphlet, Die Tragik in Schilltrs Jungfrau von Orleans 
in neuer Auffasmng, Lpz., 1898, maintains that the cardinal point of the 
action is to be found in the scene with Montgomery ; that Johanna's guilt 
consists in exceeding from personal motives the limits of her commission, 
first by taking active part in the slaughter of the English, and then further 
by falling in love with Lionel. This idea, the inability of Johanna the 
person to make of herself an impersonal instrument, is closely allied to 
Hebbel' s ; but it can scarcely have been Schiller's. 

In Percy MacKaye's Jeanne d' Arc, New York, 1906, the tragic motif is 
a doubt in the divine commission, which temporarily disconcerts the 
heroine. Jeanne is restored to faith when she sees that d'Alencon, a 
sceptic and lover, has been converted to belief in her sanctity. Such a 
motif involves a conflict more to Hebbel' s mind than the conflict in 
Schiller's Jungfrau. 
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a similar collectivistic sanction, in spite of the fact that the 
immediate cause of it was an individualistic intrigue. Here 
as elsewhere death would have been the full measure of 
devotion, the ultimate and most potent example of patience. 
It was therefore not because of insuperable difficulties that 
Hebbel did not carry out his plan for a new Jungfrau von 
Orleans. The chief reason was probably that, although he 
did not immediately abandon the plan, he had meanwhile 
found another subject in which the same situation was still 
more strikingly exemplified, and in which the chief person 
was a woman to the full extent of her being. Virginity is 
a state in which the difference between the sexes is only 
partially developed. After Judith, a Jungfrau von Orleans 
would have been a kind of anti-climax. In none of Heb- 
bel's tragedies, as a matter of fact, is the heroine a maid. 

That Judith was an elder sister of Joan of Arc, Hebbel 
makes clear in his exposition of the tragic motif in Judith : 1 
" Meine ganze Tragodie ist darauf basiert, dass in ausser- 
ordentlichen Weltlagen die Gottheit unmittelbar in den 
Gang der Ereignisse eingreift 2 und ungeheure Taten durch 
Menschen, die sie aus eigenem Antrieb nicht ausfvihren 
wiirden, vollbringen lasst. Eine solche Weltlage war da, 
als der gewaltige Holof [ernes] das Volk der Verheissung, 
von dem die Erlosung des ganzen Menschengeschlechts aus- 
gehen sollte, 3 zu erdriicken drohte. Das Ausserste trat ein, 
da kam der Geist iiber Judith und legte ihr einen Gedanken 
in die Seele, den sie (darum die Scene mit Ephraim) erst fest 
zu halten wagt, als sie sieht, dass kein Mann ihn adoptiert, 
den nun aber auch nicht mehr das blosse Gottesvertrauen, 
sondern nach der Beschaffenheit der menschlichen Natur, 

1 Tgb., 23. Apr., 1840, n, 38. 
2 Cf. Tgb., 6. Marz, 1838, I, 216, mpra, p. 321. 

3 (X "Weil von Frankreich die Revolution ausgehen sollte," Tgb., 27. 
Jul., 1840, II, 55, mpra, p. 331. 
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die niemals ganz rein oder ganz unrein ist, zugleich mit die 
Eitelkeit ausbriitet. Sie kommt zum Holof [ernes] , sie lernt 
den ' ersten und letzten Mann der Erde ' kennen, sie fiihlt, 
okne sich dessen klar bewusst zu werden, dass er der einzige 
ist, den sie lieben konnte, sie schaudert, indem er sich in 
seiner ganzen Grosse vor ihr aufrichtet, sie will seine Ach- 
tung ertrotzen und gibt ihr ganzes Geheimnis preis, sie 
erlangt nichts dadurch, als dass er, der vorher schon mit ihr 
spielte, sie nun wirklich erniedrigt, dass er sie hohnend in 
jedem ihrer Motive missdeutet, dass er sie endlich zu seiner 
Beute macht und ruhig einschlaft. Jetzt fuhrt sie die Tat 
aus, sie fuhrt sie aus auf Gottes Geheiss, aber sie ist sich in 
dem ungeheuren Moment, der ihr ganzes Ich verwirrt, nur 
ihrer personlichen Griinde bewusst ; wie der Prophet durch 
den Samaja, so wird sie durch ihre Magd, durch die einfach- 
menschlichen Betrachtungen, die diese anstellt, von ihrer 
Hohe herabgestiirzt ; sie zittert, da sie daran erinnert wird, 
dass sie Mutter werden kann. Es kommt ihr aber auch 
schon in Bethulien der rechte Gedanke : wenn die Tat von 
Gott ausging, so wird er sie vor der Folge schiitzen und sie 
nicht gebaren lassen ; gebiert sie, so muss sie, damit ihr 
Sohn sich nicht zum Muttermord versucht fuhle, sterben, 
und zwar muss sie durch ihr Volk den Tod finden, da sie 
sich fur ihr Volk als Opfer dahingab. Das Schwanken und 
Zweifeln, worin sie nach ihrer Tat versinkt, konnte sie allein 
zur trag. Heldin machen, auch konnen und diirfen solche 
Zweifel gar nicht ausbleiben, da der Mensch selbst in den 
Armen eines Gottes nicht aufhort, Mensch zu sein, und da 
er, sobald der Gott ihn loslasst, augenblicklich in die rein 
menschlichen Verhaltnisse zurucktritt und nun vor dem 
Unbegreiflichen, was von ihm ausgegangen ist, erbebt, ja 
erstarrt." A still fuller explanation of this last point 
Hebbel gave in another place : 1 " Eine Kritik, die nicht 

^Tgb., 3. Apr., 1840, n, 26. 
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zum Kern meines Werks durchdrange, konnte fragen, wie 
Judith durch eine Tat, die Gott durch seinen Propheten 
verkiindigte, und dadurch zur Notwendigkeit stempelte, in 
ihrem Gemiit vernichtet werden konne ; sie konnte hierin 
einen Widerspruch erblicken. Aber hier wirkt der Fluch, 
der auf dem gesamten Geschlecht ruht ; der Mensch, wenn 
er sich auch in der heiligsten Begeisterung der Gottheit zum 
Opfer weiht, ist nie ein ganz reines Opfer, die Siindengeburt 
bedingt den Siindentod, und wenn Judith auch in Wahrheit 
fiir die Schuld aller fallt, so fallt sie in ihrem Bewusstsein 
doch nur fiir ihre eigene Schuld. Hieran aber kniipft sich 
der Schluss des Stiicks in seiner unbedingten Notwendigkeit. 
Die Wage muss, weil keine irdische Ausgleichung denkbar 
ist, in beiden Schalen gleich schweben, und der Dichter 
muss es unentschieden lassen, ob die unsichtbare Hand fiber 
den Wolken noch ein Gewicht hineinwerfeu wird, oder 
nicht." 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to cull from 
Hebbel's numerous later references to his drama further 
elucidations of the central idea or of particular details, and 
it would be difficult to add anything to the interpretation of 
the play as a whole already given by Werner. 1 My purpose 
is to present materials for comparison. I have wished to 
show, first, in what sense Hebbel's conception of the tragedy 
of Judith was the ultimate development of his conception 
of the tragedy of the Maid of Orleans, and secondly, in 
what relation Hebbel's Judith stands to Schiller's Jungfrau 
von Orleans. Hebbel was himself aware of the novelty of 
his dramas : 2 " Ihr Unterscheidendes liegt wohl darin, dass 
ich die Losung, die andere Dramatiker nur nicht zu Stande 
bringen, gar nicht versuche, sondern, die Individuen als 

1 Werke, I, p. ix ff., and Biogr., 125 S. 
"Tgb., 26. Okt., 1840, n, 73. 
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nichtig tiberspringend, die Fragen immer unmittelbar an die 
Gottheit anknupfe." He was aware of the originality of 
his " ideas," and he had himself in mind when he addressed 
to modern dramatists in general the precept, " Nur wo ein 
Problem vorliegt, hat eure Kunst etwas zu schaffen." 1 His 
constant problem was to show how the elemental forces of 
life operated to produce, to animate, and to destroy a given 
individual character, and, in depicting the fate of that char- 
acter, to debate the sanction of institutions, customs, laws, 
and conditions that determined for it the forms of life and 
death. He sought fate in character, and, doing justice to the 
infinite changes caused in character itself by reaction upon 
its momentary environment, he created persons of a highly 
complex individuality, and nevertheless demonstrated in 
each the inexorable logic of the facts of life. Schiller's 
dramas are symbols of life as it manifests itself in forms 
already developed and established. From his exalted station, 
as the heir of the culture of ages, Schiller saw the great 
things of life in their true perspective and their right rela- 
tions. But Hebbel, standing closer and looking deeper, saw 
" the very pulse of the machine." 

For better or worse, Hebbel's plays are different from 
Schiller's ; and in spite of some crudeness of execution, 
Judith is an irrefutable declaration of independence. Wit- 
kowski says, 2 " Die Judith darf das erste moderne Drama 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts genannt werden, weil hier 
zuerst, unbekiimmert um die kunstlerische Uberlieferung, der 
Ausdruck des eigentumlichen Wesens der Gegenwart in 
einem entsprechenden dramatischen Stil versucht wurde." 
Schiller treated a similar subject in the Jungfrau von Or- 
leans, and in this play he came nearest to an idea like Heb- 

1 Vorwort zur Maria Magdalene (1844), Werke, xi, 45. 

2 Das deutsche Drama d. 19. Jahrh., Lpz. [1904], p. 52. 
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bel's. But with both the outer and the inner form of Schil- 
ler's Jungfrau Hebbel was dissatisfied, and I hope to have 
shown the great antecedent improbability that Schiller's 
Jungfrau in any way affected the conception of Hebbel' s 
Judith. Hebbel, it is true, recognized the merits of com- 
position in Schiller's tragedy. Nevertheless, the argument 
must be more conclusive than any that has yet been brought 
forward, 1 if we are to believe that even in the disposition 
of his matter he was directly influenced by Schiller. 

William Guild Howard. 



J Cf. E. O. Eckelmann, Schillers Einjhm auf die Jugenddrarnen Hebbek 
[Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, i, New York, 
1906], and my review of this work in Modern Language Notes, June, 1907. 

The latest monograph on Hebbel, a study by Arthur Kutscher entitled 
Friedrich Hebbel als Kriiiker des Dramas, Berl., 1907, contributes nothing 
to the discussion of the relations between Schiller and Hebbel. 



